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[Concluded from our last.] 
Ir may be added, that one of the charms of Ariosto, as of Spenser, 
consists in his contriving to give us an absolute flesh and blood 
familiar interest in his wildest fictions. There is a beautiful 
instance, in the second or third canto (we forget which), where the 
Hipogryff is introduced. Bradamante riding towards a village, sees 
the people coming out of their doors and looking up at some object 
in the air. He looks up, and perceives a human being in some 
shining armour, riding upon a strange winged creature, which sails 
with him along, till he dips, and disappears among the hills. It here 
seems as if such things might really happen in villages, and it was 
natural for hills to receive into their bosom such extraordinary 
inmates. 


‘The person of Ariosto is described by his biographers with little 
variation in their language. His figure was large and well-formed, 
except about the shoulders, which we.e disproportioned to the rest 
of his person, and rendered still more so in his appearance by his 
habit of stooping as he walked. His step was slow and measured, 
and the expression of his countenance indicative of habitual con- 
templation. His thin cheeks and dark complexion added still 
further to the gravity of his looks, while his bald and lofty forehead, 
the rest of his head being covered with dark curly locks, his black 
penetrating eyes, and thick bushy beard, gave him the appearance of 
aman different from the common race of mortals. Nor was he 
wanting in the milder graces of person. His lips were beautifully 
formed, and when he smiled, expressed the soft and amiable senti- 
ments, which so often grace his description; his voice was clear 
and harmonious, and all his gestures indicative of a lofty but affec- 
tionate disposition. 

* Ofsiis general character and sentiments, we may form, says one 
of his biographers, an accurate opinion from his poems, and espe- 
cially from his satires, in which the opinions he utters seem to have 
been dictated by the purest morality, “and I will courageously 
assert,” says the same writer, a man of learning and gravity, ‘* that 
if he had lived in our days he would have afforded an example 
worthy of imitation, and made a conspicuous figure among the men 
whom we are accustomed to regard as most moral in their habits.” 
And certainly if the love and exercise of justice, forbearance under 
Injuries, temperance in living, humanity and kindness towards infe- 
Mors, and a pure and unshaken attachment to independence can 
make a man worthy of this praise, Ariosto richly deserved it, but 
we must not forget to lament his errors whiie we admire his virtues, 
nor buckle on charity as an armour, that we may fight with security 

inst truth. The amours of Ariosto are a difficult theme for both 
his eulogists and his biographers.’—Vol I, p. 72. 


This difficu!ty might have been lessened, perhaps, if the manners 
of the times had been properly considered, and due attention paid 
to that anomaly between the lawful and the permitted relations of 


the sexes, which appears to have afforded so remarkable a subject 
for reflection at all periods. 


‘Of the lighter amusements of Ariosto, “ gardening was that in 
which he took most pleasure ; and it was curious to know that he 
was as fond of altering the plan of both his house and grounds, as 
he was of re-modelling the stanzas of the Orlando. His son Vir- 
ginio, proposed writing an account of his illustrious father’s life; 
but, unfortunately, he never pursued his design beyond the com- 
mencement ; and a few memorandums are all that have come down 
tous. From these, however, we learn the singular fastidiousness 
of Ariosto in his horticultural amusements, and some other traits of 
his character, which render him not less an object of our venera- 
tion, by shewing the simplicity as well as power of his mind. “ In 
gardening,’ says Virginio, “he pursued the same plan as with his 
verses, never leaving anything he had planted more than three 
months in the same place: and if he set a fruit tree, or sowed seed 
of any kind, he would go so often to examine it, and see if it were 
growing, that he generally ended with spoiling or breaking off the 
bud. As his knowledge also of flowers was very limited, he many 
times mistook the plants which might be springing up by chance 
in the neighbourhood, for those he had set, and he would watch 
them with the greatest care till he was put beyond doubt as to his 





mistake. I remember, that having once sowed some caper-seed, he 
went every day to see what progress they were making, and was 
delighted, in a short time, with observing that they flourished extra- 
ordinarily well: he at last, however, discovered that he had mis- 
taken a young elder-bush for his capers, and that his plants were 
not yet above-ground.” 

‘ We learn, from the same interesting document, that he had at 
first no intention of building a house for constant residence in this 
garden, but that, having raised a mere cottage for temporary shelter, 
he grew so fond of the spot, that he wis.:ed never to leave it. The 
structure, after all, was not fully suited to his taste, and he felt as 
great an inclination to improve it by continual alterations as his 
garden. His constant lamentation was, that he could not change 
the arrangement of his house as he could that of his verses; and a 
person having asked him one day, how it happened that he who 
could describe castles and palaces so magnificently, had built such a 
cottage, he replied, that he made his verses without the aid of 
money. That he was not a little proud, however, of his small but 
pleasant retreat, is proved by his putting an inscription over the 
door, signifying its convemence and adaption to his circum- 
stances :— 

“ Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen ere domus.” 


‘In his favourite garden he passed many hours of the day, deriving 
new inspiration from its green and refreshing solitudes.’—Vol. Il, 
p- 57. 

The other lives which are most interesting in Mr Stebbing’s work 
are those of Aretin, Guarini, Tasso, Metastasio, and Alfieri; but 
several of the others are of a nature to make us wish them longer ; 
and a reader of the English poets, who is not so well acquainted 
with their Italian brethren, will be forcibly struck, throughout, with 
the stir and vivacity of the careers of these southern geniuses, com- 
pared with those of the former. This is owing to the division of 
Italy into petty states. Individuals of striking character naturally 
come more prominently into action where the emulation is smaller, 
and the pride and necessities of the state more interested in their 
services. It is remarkable, that almost all the Italian literati of any 
eminence have been employed in government or diplomacy ; and it 
is highly to the credit of the greatest of them, that they showed 
their sense of the dignity and demands of their pursuits by a high 
love of truth and independence. 

Mr Stebbing has given the best account of Aretin that has yet 
appeared in English; but we must again express our surprise at 
seeing the life of this trader in abuse thrust among the poets, in 
whose company he has no more right to appear, iudeed much} less 
so, than numbers who are left out. 

Too large a space is given to Bernardo Tasso, though an inte- 
resting person, and worthy to be Torquato’s father. 

It was right to speak of Trissino, on account of his connexion 
with the early Italian drama: (it was from his epic poem, the 
‘Italia Liberata,’ that Spenser took the name of his goddess of 
luxury, AEcrasia.) 

We think Mr Stebbing, though his good-nature, upon the whole, 
is on a par with the other graces of his knowledge, is a little too 
severe on the character of Berni, whose love of the poem of 
Boiardo is alone an evidence 1n his favour. 

Guarini’s family wars present a most painful picture. 

Metastasio’s courtly timidity and prudence make a figure more 
curious than pleasing. We do not wonder at Alfieri’s disgust at 
seeing him kneel with a fawning face to Maria Theresa. We should 
dislike him worse than we do, for his desertion of poor Marianna 
the singer, who first helped him to grow rich, and who continued 
to live with his father and mother till she died, long after he left 
them all, to become laureate to the German emperor, if we did not 
look upon his timidity and prudence as amounting to the morbid. 
Mr Stebbing thinks he led a happy life; but he was a sickly little 
shattered man, with a face full of jaundice, and subject to all the 
sedentary horrors, as may be seen from his ‘ Life and Correspon- 
dence,’ by Dr Burney; (Mr Stebbing, by the way, never mentions 
any of the Italian biographies written by his countrymen. before 
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him.) As to the illegal nature of that connexion, the author, in 
speaking of such matters in Italy, never makes sufficient allowance 
for national manners; and there is no reason to believe that 
Metastasio led a more legitimate life at Vienna. He died worth a 
hundred and thirty thousand florins, solely produced by devoting a 
taste for simplicity and nature to the flattery of courts. The weak- 
ness of his temperament stinted the growth of the man. 

Parini had a body unworthy of his mind; but in him the con- 
sciousness of infirmity took the nobler turn of sympathy with 
others, instead of a timid selfishness. This excellent, honest man, 
in his conscientious satire, his love of freedom, and perhaps in the 
amount of his genius, though not in style, bore considerable resem- 
blance to Cowper, but with a fortunate difference on the score of 
religion. Parini’s ideas of the Divinity were consolatory. An 
anecdote is related of him, delightfully illustrative of the spirit with 
which he approved of the French Revolution, at that time making 
its way in Italy :— 

* Some violent demagogue wanted to force him one evening, at 
the theatre (at Milan), to join the mob in crying death to the aris- 
tocrats, instead of which he shouted, with so terrible a voice, 
“ Live the Republic! Death to no one !”* that tranquillity was imme- 
diately restored. The square opposite the theatre where this occur- 
red, is still pointed out to the stranger as the scene of one of the 
best triumphs of virtue and a good character over popular feeling, 
that can be found recorded in history.’—Vol. LI, p. 288. 


Here is the device of Lafayette anticipated thirty years by the | 


prophetic spirit of poetry. 

Mr Stebbing’s account of Alfieri is upon the whole an excellent 
abridgment of the auto-biography of that singular person; though 
some points are touched with a clerical caution, which in these times 
will be thought a little superfluous. At page 342, is a comparison 
of him with an eagle crossing the sea, which would be as happy as 
it is striking, if eagles were migratory. 

We conclude our extracts with an account of the Platonical spi- 
rit with which Tasso in the nobler moments of his lofty excitement 
thought himself visited, and with which he fancied he held lofty dia- 
logues. 
spectrology. Tasso’s deep persuasion of the fact, his calling upon 


his friend to look at the window when the vision came, and the | 


high strain in which he took his part in the fancied dialogue, present 
a most striking picture, and would almost incline us to imagine, that 
when a mind so great, is loosened from the common circle of im- 


pressions, it is putin a state, however unhealthy or unfit for this 


world, of real communication with the world about us :— 


‘ Tasso, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, had as many friends | 


as most men, and the Marchese della Villa was one of the warmest. 
Contented with rambling about the hills and woods, amidst which 
the monastery was embosomed, the poet resisted as long as he could 
all the invitations of his acquaintances to visit their houses. But 


Manso, a man of elegant mind, and whose perception of Tasso’s | 
feelings was as quick as his desire to soothe them, won his confi- 


dence, and rendered his society agreeable to him by that unobtru- 
sive but warm friendship, which is especially acceptable to a mind 
so desirous of sympathy, yet so irritable and suspicious as that of 
Tasso. Having thus gained the confidence of the poet, Manso at 
length succeeded in persuading him to accompany him to his estate 
at Bisaccio. Besides the beautiful situation of the villa, Tasso there 
enjoyed the society of numerous persons distinguished for their 
talents, while to the graver pleasures of literary conversation were 
added the lighter ones of gay and splendid assemblies in which the 
Marquis sought to dissipate the melancholy of his venerated guest by 


light and festive amusements, and the songs of improvisatori, whose | 


facility of versifying he is reported to have said he envied, nature 
having denied him the command of such fluency. But his 
mind was still under the dominion of the strange illusions which 
had begun to affect it befure he left the hospital of St Anna. A 
change, however, it is worthy of remark, had in some degree taken 
place in the character of his supernatural visitants. While in the 
hospital, and agitated night and day by the apprehension of secret 
enemies, he was haunted by a demon whose chief attribute was a 
malicious cunning. Now that he was restored to freedom, aad had 
been able to seek repose, and pass his meditating among the grand 
and soothing scenes of nature, his intercourse was with a loftier 
spirit—with one that seems to mect his thoughts midway to heaven, 
and to be sent to make his meditatious more solemn and sublime. 
Manso in a letter to the Prince of Conca, written while Tasso was 
staying at Bisaccio, gives a full account of the circumstances res- 
pecting the poet’s supernatural visitant, having received the particu- 
lars from his own mouth as they used to sit conversing together 
before the fire. The writer observes, that he had used all the 
arguments in his power to convince him that his visions were the 
effect of adisordered imagination, showing the improbability of their 
reality, from the consideration that he had no reason to fear that 
demons would be permitted to torment him, and that it would be 
presumptuous to suppose that an angel would be visibly 
sent for his consolation. To these arguments Tasso replied, 
that the uniform character of the vision with which he had 


now for some time past been haunted, disproved the idea 
of its not being real, imagination working more capriciously 
and wildly. He remarked also, that the mind had not 
the power of reasoning distinctly while deluded by fancy, 
whereas he had held many and long and continued con- 
versations with the spirit which attended him, and had heard 
from it things which neither he nor any other man had ever before 
heard, or read, or known. “ To which remark,’ observes Manso, 
“J still continued to object, till one day in the heat of our argu- 
ment, he said, ‘ Since I cannot convince you by reason, I will un- 
deceive you by experience, and will make you see with your own 
eyes the spirit which you will not believe in from my words.’ I ac- 
cepted the proposal, and the following day, while we were sitting 
| alone by the fire, he turned his face towards the window, on which 
he fixed his eyes, and when I spoke to him, he made no answer, 
At last, he said, ‘ See! the friendly spirit has courteously come 
to speak to me; attend, and you will perceive the truth of my 
words.’ I instantly turned my eyes in the direction to which he 
pointed, but though I looked intently, could perceive nothing ex- 
cept the rays of the sun, which entered the room through the 
window. While, however, 1 was looking, I head Torquato com- 
mence a most sublime conversation with something or other, for 
neither saw nor heard anything but himself. His words, 
as the propounded and replied, were like those used by a 
person in earnest debate. From what he said, I could easily 
comprehend what the replies were which he received, though they 
were unheard by the ear. And these reasonings were so grand 
and marvellous, from the sublimity of the things they contained, 
and from a certain something not common in discourse, that ] 
was almost stupified with wonder, and dare neither interrupt 
Tasso, nor make any inquiry respecting the spirit with which he 
made me acquainted, but which I saw rot. I thercfore continued 
to listen, full of wonder and delight, and unheeded by Tasso, till, 
as I understood from his words, the spirit was leaving him, when he 
turned to me, and said, “All donbts will now be for evcr banishcd from 
your mind.” To which [ answered, they are but increased ; for | have 
heard many things worthy of marve!, but have seen” nothing that 
you promised to show me to dissipate my incredulity He replied, 
“ You have perhaps seen and heard much more than... ... .” 
but there he stopped; and as I did not dare to troub'e him with 
any further questions, the conversation ended.’—Vol. III, p. 125. 





There is nota grandee instance of illusion in the history of | 








With the above interesting story some of our readers wil! have been 
already acquainted, through the medium of Black’s Life of Tasso, an 
elaborate and excellent work, in two volumes, quarto, which deserves 
| to be better known. Of other works illustrative of Italian literature, 
| and not mentioned by MrStcbbing, besides Dr Burney’s Life of Metas- 
tasio, mention may be made of the treatises of Ugo Foscolo, and Lord 
Woodhouselee, upon Petrarch, Greswell’s Lives of Fracastoro and 
others, Walker’s Life of ‘Tassoni, the same writer’s Memoirs of 
Italian Tra-edy, and two admirable essays, we believe by Ugo 
| Foscolo, one in the Edinburgh Review of September 18199 upon 
| Dante, the other in the Quarterly upon the Narrative and Romantic 
| Poems of the Italians. We cannot mention the date of the latter, 
because we possess it ouly in a selection made from those two 
Reviews, and there are no dates in the pages of the Quarterly, as 
there are to those of its nobler contemporary. 

By the by, we have a word to say, in a day or two, to our friend 
of Albemarle street. 








CuemicaL Dancers.—Mons. Rouelle was an eminent French 
chemist, but not the most cautious of operators. One day, while 
performing some experiments, he observed to his auditors, ** Gentile- 
men, you see this cauldron upon this brazier: well, if I were to 
| cease stirring a single moment, an explosion would ensue, which 
would blow us all into the air.’”—The company had hardly time to 
reflect on this comfortable piece of intelligence, before he did forget 
to stir, and his prediction was accomplished! The explosion took 
place with a horrible crash: all the windows of the laboratory were 
smashed to pieces, and two hundred auditors whirled away into the 
garden. Fortunately, no serious injury was received by any one, 
the greatest violence of the explosion having been in the direction 
ofthe chimney. The demonstrator himself was quit with the loss 
of his wig only. 


| Mownsizur Grorrrin.—A wag who was in the habit of sending 
books to M. Geoffrin, sent him several times in succession the 
| first volume of Father Lobbat’s Travels. The good man, with all 
| the composure possible, always read the book over again without 
perceiving the mistake. “Ifow do you like these Travels, 
Sir ?’—* They are very interesting; but the author seems to be 
somewhat given to repetition.” He read Bayle’s Dictionary with 
great attention, following the line with his finger along the double 
columns! “ What an excellent work,” he said, “if it were only 
a little less abstruse.”—However deficient the poor man was, 
he was permitted to sit down to dinner, at the end of the table, 
upon condition that he never attempted to join in the conversation. 
A foreigner, who was very assiduous in his visits to Madame Geoffrin, 
one day, not seeing him as usual at table, enquired after him. 
“What have you done, Madame, with the poor man whom I always 
used to see licre, and who never spoke a word ?”’—** Oh! that was 
my husband—he is dead.” 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Devil’s Brother.—The Pantomime.—And Masaniello. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella.—And the Pantomime. 





Beine prevented from writing our usual theatrical article last 
night, we present the reader with some observations on Mr KEAN’s 
first appearance in the character of Richard, from a collection of 
masterly criticisms by the late Mr Hazuirr. 

It is as well perhaps to state, that we were mistaken in suppos- 


ing that Mr Kean’s impaired health prevented his appearing again | 
till Monday, as we find, on looking at the bills, that he plays Shy- | 


lock to-night, and Sir Edward Mortimer (in the Jron Chest) on 
Saturday. 

Mr Keran’s manner of acting this part has one peculiar advantage : 
itis entirely his own, without any traces ofimitation of any other actor. 
He stands upon his own ground, and he stands firm upon it. Almost 
every scene had the stamp and freshness of nature. The excellences 
and defects of his performance were in general the same as those he 
discovered in Shylock; though, as the character of Richard is the 
most difficult, so we think he displayed most power in it. It is pos- 
sible to form a higher conception of this character (we do not mean 
from seeing others, but from readiag SHaksPeAReE) than that given 
by this very admirable tragedian ; but we cannot imagine any cha- 
racter represented with greater distinctness and precision, more 
perfectly articulated in every part. Perhaps, indecd, there is too 
much of this; for we sometimes thought he failed, even from an 
exuberance of talent, and dissipated the impression of the character 
hy the variety of his resources. ‘To be perfect, it should have a liitle 
more solidity, depth, sustained and impassioned feeling, with some- 
what less brilliancy, with fewer glancing lights, pointed transitions, 
and pantomimic evolutions. 

The Richard of Suakspeare is towering and lofty, as well as 
aspiring ; equally ; impetuous and commanding ; haughty, violent, 
and subtle; bold and treacherous; confident in his strength, as 
well as in his cunning ; raised high by his birth, and higher by his 
genius and his crimes: a royal usurper, a princely hypocrite, a 
tyrant, and a murderer of the House of Plantagenet. 

* But I was born so high 
** Our airy buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
“€ And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun.” 


The idea conveyed in these lines (which are omitted in the 


miserable medley acted for Richard 111), is never lost sight of by | 

SHAKSPEARE, and should not be out of the actor’s mind for a | 
, 

moment, The restless and sanguinary /tichard is not a man striving | 


to be great, but to be greater than he is; conscious of his strength 
of will, his powers of intellect, his daring courage, his elevated 
station, and making use of these advantages, as giving him both the 
means and the pretext to commit unheard-of crimes, and to shield 
himself from remorse and infamy. 

If Mr Kean does not completely succeed in concentrating all the 


lines of the character, as drawn by SHAKsPEARE, he gives an | 


animation, vigour, and relief to the part, which we have never seen 
surpassed. He is more refined than Cooke; more bold, varied, 
and original than Keusue, in the same character 


authority. The fine assumption of condescending superiority after 


he is made king—* Stand all apart—Cousin of Buckingham,” &c. | 
was not given with the effect which it might have received. There 


was also, at times, a sort of tip-toe elevation, an enthusiastic rap- 
ture in his expectations of obtaining the crown, instead of a gloating 
expression of sullen delight, as if he already clutched the bauble, 
and held it within his grasp. This was the precise expression 
which Mr Kean gave with so much effect to the part where he 
says, that he already feels 

“ The golden rigol bind his brows.” 


In one who dares so much there is little indeed to blame. The 


only two things which appeared to us decidedly objectionable, were | 


the sudden letting down of his voice when he says of Hastings, 
* Chop off his head !’ and the action of putting his hands behind him, 
in listening to Buckingham’s account of his reception by the citizens. 
His courtship scene with Lady Anne was an adinirable exhibition of 
smooth and smiling villainy. The progress of wily adulation, of 
encroaching humility, was finely marked throughout by the action, 
voice, and eye. He seemed, like the first tempter, to approach his 
prey, certain of the event, and as if success had smoothed the way 


before him. We remember Mr Cooke’s manner of representing | 


this scene was more violent, hurried, and full of anxious uncertainty. 
This, though more natural in general, was, we think, less in cha- 
racter. /tiehard should woo not as a lover, but as an actor—to 
shew his mental superiority, and power to make others the play- 
things of his will. Mr Keay’s attitude in leaning against the side 
of the stage before he comes forward in this scene, was one of the 
most graceful and striking we remember to have seen. It would 
have done for Titian to paint. The opening scene in which 
Richard descants on his own deformity, was conceived with perfect 


truth and character, and delivered in a fine and yaried tone of | 


natural recitation. Mr Kean did equal justice to the beautiful 
description of the camps the night before the battle, though, in 
Consequence of his hoarseness, he was obliged to repeat the whole 


In some parts, | 
however, we thought him deficient in dignity; and particularly in | 
the scenes of state business, there was not a sufficient air of artificial | 


passage in an under-key.* His manner of bidding his friends good 
night, and his pausing with the point of his sword, drawn slowly 
backward and forward on the ground, before he retires to his tent, 
received shouts of applause. He gave to all the busy scenes of 
the play the greatest animation and effect. He filled every part of 
the stage. The concluding scene, in which he is killed by Rich- 
mond, was the most brilliant. He fought like one drunk with 
wounds: and the attitude in which he stands with his hands 
stretched out, after his sword is taken from him, had a preterna- 
tural and terrific grandeur, as if his will could not be disarmed, 
and the very phantoms of his despair had a withering power. 





Queen’s THEATRE. 

The Theatre in Tottenham-street, which closed so abruptly a short 
| time since, is to re-open on Thursday next, under the above name. 

Last night visitors, to whom cards had been presented, were 
_ admitted to view the entire structure, and the consequence was, 
a house as well filled as the Proprietors can desire for the whole 
season. The pit has been enlarged, and the stage appears to be con- 
siderably deepened ; and a mild and sufficient light is afforded by a 
j handsome chandelier. These improvements, together with the 
usual good effect resulting from new painting and decorations are 
likely, if the essential of good acting be made equally the concern 
of the managers, to give to this little theatre all the attraction of 
which it is susceptible. 





* The defects in the upper tones of Mr Kean’s voice were hardly percep- 
tible in his performance of Shylock, and were at first attributed to hoarseness. 





CITY CONCERTS. 

These performances, of which we hope to give a regular report 
as they occur, commenced on Monday evening. The orchestra is, 
we believe, in a great measure composed of amateurs, who are sup- 
ported by some of the leading members of the musical profession. 
There were, for instance, Dragonetti, and his clever pupil, Mr 
Flower; Lindley, and Harper, and Mackintosh ; and, unless our 
ears greatly deceived us, (for we could not see them) Tully and 
Willman and young Cooke. These, with one exception, are all 
Philharmonic men. The Directors therefore have only to exer- 
cise a little judgment in appointing the rocal compositions for the 
evening, to render their concerts a complete intellectual treat: 
the instrumenta! selection was ail that could be wished; in proof of 
which, we need only state that it consisted of a new overture by 
Kuhlau, dedicated to William Shakspeare; (a gratifying piece of 
homage to the kindred spirit of the composer’s countryman— 
Mozart) a duet from Corelli; the Jupiter symphony; a fantasia by 
De Beriot ; and Weber’s overture to Euryaothe. 

“ We hope here be proofs !” 

As we desire to quit this notice with pleasant recollections, we 
commence by stating that we were somewhat disappointed with the 
vocal performances. A Madame Mesi made her debut in this 
country upon the present occasion. Her first exhibition was ‘ Una 
voce poco fa.’ In stating that her style{does not please us (which 
is ornamented to a fantastical redundancy) we merely express an 
| opinion opposed to a numerous class who prefer roulade to senti- 
ment; leaps, flutterings, slurrings of semi-tones—and, in short, the 
very antipodes to the true cantabile style, to the just expression 
and feeling of the author: but the quality of Madame Mesi’s voice 
does not please us; it wants weight and richness of tone : its com- 
pass is considerable, but her highest notes, when they were forced 
out, produced little more than a whistle through a straw. We say 
nothing of her getting all abroad from the key in one of her vaga- 
ries; that might be the effect of accident, or of confusion, or over- 
anxiety to exhibit at once to her audience all she could do in vocal 
gymnastics—and an unfortunate exhibition it was; but we cannot 

excuse her overpowering the four other singers in a quintett from 
Rossini’s ‘ Turco in Italia’—here was total ignorance of the true 
spirit of concerted singing. 

Miss H. Cawse sang with appropriate feeling and expression a 

plaintive ballad, composed by Mr Severn, in which she was encored. 
‘If Mr Parry would cultivate a little more energy he would become 
a valuable singer. His voice is a good baritone, and his style is 
_agreeabie and musician-like. As Mr Bregrez at no time of his life 
| ever gratified us, either as to style or voice, so is he unlikely to do 
'this when both have become inveterate. The air he introduced 
|from Paer’s ‘ Agnese’ was, from the beginning] to the end, little 
| better than a determined and steady wail. 

And now we turn to the real pleasures of theevening. The duet 
| from Corelli, originally composed for the violin and violoncello, 
| was performed by Messrs Lindley and Dragonetti on the violoncello 
and double bass in such exquisite perfection, that the last move- 
ment, a most extraordinary effort in point of execution, was accom- 
plished by Dragonetti with such marvellous power and precision 
as to produce a universal and vehement encore. The Jupiter sym- 
phony, alone worth going to aconcert to hear, was upon the whole 
_very well performed. Surely that finale, with its four subjects 
so miraculously interwoven, is the ne plus ultra of counterpoint. 

Mr Dando, the leader, played from memory a fantasia by 
De Beriot. This of itself was no child’s work, but he played 
it beautifully: with one little exception only worth notice, cor- 
rectly in tune; with neat and brilliant execution, and with a 
sweet tone. His cantabile movements we think his best perform. 
ance. We must also take this occasion to compliment him upon 
his quiet and unostentatious deportment as leader. 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Mies DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Sabina, Mrs Daly. 

Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 

Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, Angellina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 

Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Vranzel, MrCharles. 1st Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith, 2nd do. Mr V. Webster 
Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
Lady Courtall, Miss DALY. _ Grace Gaylove, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
Sir Charles Courtall, Mr YATES. Sharp, Mr J. REEVE. 
To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 


(By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 





THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. | Portia, Miss PHILLIPS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





The Comedy of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
[By W. SHakspPeare.] 


Jessica, Mrs WAYLETT. Nerissa, Miss FAUCIT. 
Salanio, MrCathie. Salarino, Mr Cooke. 
Antonio, Mr H. Wallack. Gratiano, Mr Balls. 

Shylock, MrKEAN. 
Lorenzo, Mr SINCLAIR. Launcelot, Mr HARLEY. 
Gobbo, Mr Webster. Tubal, Mr Haghes. Balthazar, Mr Honner. 


Duke of Venice, Mr Yo 
Bassanio, Mr COOPER. 


In the course of the Evening, Onslow’s Overture to ‘ L’Alcade de la Vega,’ and 


Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ La Dame Blanche.’ 


After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
(By Mr Pook.) 
Sophy Walton, Mrs Newcombe. Amy Templeton, Miss E. Absolon. 
Sally Mags, Mrs Orger. Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. Jones. 
Captain Templeton, Mr COOPER. Tristram Sappy: Mr LISTON. 
Old Walton, Mr W. Bennett. = Crupper, Mr Hughes. jallop, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
{By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. ; 


Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 


Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—IIl. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—1V. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.— VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews,—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 

hops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XII!. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, On le V. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII.-Grocer’s and (hina Shops.—XVIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Kurletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
[From M. Scrine’s * Batser au Porreur.”) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 


The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 

Madame Thibeut, Miss SIDNEY. | 
Colonel Dorvi''+, Mr, SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. | 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called ' 
THE GRENADIER. 
(Ev H. Birxry, Esq.] | 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VEST!S, in which she will sing, “ O, they march'd 
th: the Town,” a Savevard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 

Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. | 


After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION, 
By Mr C. Dance.) | 
Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuar:. Fanny, Miss Pincott. Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 
Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss Berresford. Frank Hartley, Mr Raymond. 
Thomas, Mr Cooper. Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 
Police Otficer, Mr Worrell. Shopmen, Messrs Young and Hutchinson. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
| Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Puancur and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss ag D (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe. 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 

















| 


Juno, Miss Stuart, | 
Neptune, Mr W. Young, 





SURREY THEATRE. | 





The Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled | 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
(By Mr G. Aumar.) | 
Act L—WunrTER, | 
Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Bella Manners, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. Nancy Blackberry, Miss Ellis. 
Lawrence Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. 
Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill. Marmaduke Magog, Mr VALE. 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honnor. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. | 
| Between the First and Second Acts, a lapse of Five Years is supposed to take place.} | 
Act Il.—Summer. 

Alice Manners, Miss SCOTT. Bella, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Mary Blackberry, Mi-s Rumens. Kitty Spiteful, Mrs Rogers. 
Captain Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. 

Barbelot, Mr Jones. Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honnor. 
Culverdine and Avery, Mr Ransford and Mr Lee. 

Marmaduke Magog, Mr VALE. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
Bluff Laconic, Mr U. Hill. Master Marmaduke Magog, Jun, Master Carbery. 
After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

[By Mr W. Barrymore}. 

The Overtare and Music by Mr Blewitt. 

Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 


Gentleman, Mr Irwin, 


| Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. 


| Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, 





Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


To conclude with an entirely New Historical Drama, called 
THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 
Marian, Miss SOMERVILLE, in which she will introduce ‘ Tell me my heart,’ 
Millicent, Miss VINCENT. Mother Milidoll, Mrs Rogers. ‘ 
Alison, Miss Boden. Annot, Miss Nicol. Kate, Miss Rumens. 
Heary VILL, Mr D. Pitt. Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honor. 
Sir Piers Maltravyers, Mr Almar, ‘he Beggar of Cripplegate, MrC. Hill. 
Barnaby, Mr Williams. Cocke Lorell, Mtr VALE. 
Father Ignatius, Mr Ransford. Fabian, Mr Asbury. Valentine, Mr Rogers. 
Wynkin Crogs-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 





and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—I11. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—1V, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes._-VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 0th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—X1V. ‘The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranrixvp. 


The Various Views will Display, the Stapendon< and Extraordinary Military PASS 


OF THE SIMPLON, 


Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.— Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 


Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.- 
Crevola.—DVomo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands 


To-morrow, (By Special Desire), The Brigand ; The Illustrious Stranger ; and the 


| Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of 


FAZIO. 
[By Mr Mitman.) 
Marchesa Adabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 


Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Bianca, Miss F. KEMBLE. 


Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau, 
After the Tragedy, a favorite Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 


After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 


MARRIED LOVERS, 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
> Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Duc D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE, Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. 
Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Wr Peyke.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOLISA JOHNSTONE. 

Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 

THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 


| Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex 


terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. ‘The Bap 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.--\ 11. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VII1. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin) —I1IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XII. A Market.—XII1. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [llumination.—XV. Tne Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. ————- 

To-morrow, The Romance of a Day; and the Pantomime. 





Cosurc Tueatrre.—Bonaparte’s Destiny—The Silver 
Knight—Jack Sheppard—And Ali 
Halow Seen. 

Savter’s WEtits Tueatre.— The Wreck; or the 

Buccaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and 

Mother Goose—And Satisfied. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 

arcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 

Cuapret.—Ervincuam Wirson, Royal Exchange; A. Haxs, 

165 Regent street ; J.Pietp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansn, Io 

Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; ‘at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 


C, and W. Ruywe.t, Printers, Bioa! street, Golden square. 
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